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THE 18th century DIARY OF 
EZRA STILES 

BY CHARLES HOPKINS CLARK 



Histories often suffer, and perhaps oftener deserve, the 
charge of inaccuracy in their transactions with fact and of 
prejudice in their deahngs with character. With biographies, 
the reader always has to prepare himself to discount the 
hero-worship of their writers; and the autobiography is af- 
fected necessarily by the author's natural absorption in his 
subject, while it suffers, too, from being more or less de- 
pendent for its statements on memory, which, although it is 
at the basis of intelligence, is nevertheless notoriously de- 
ceptive. But, whatever their defects, books of this sort are 
interesting, and, as we grow older, their interest very much 
increases. 

Now a diary, though similar in general character to these 
works, stands on a different footing, but no whit behind them 
in the possibility of interest. It records events from day to 
day as they occur, and, therefore, it has the facts in hand 
without calling on uncertain memory for assistance. One 
diary, it is true, may be as commonplace as an almanac, but 
even then it is contemporaneous with its record. On the other 
hand, another diary may be written by so clever a man that it 
will present a picture of its day such as cannot be got else- 
where, and at the same time reveal the always interesting 
human nature of its author, whose fancies and prejudices, in- 
stead of trying to conceal themselves, come boldly out and 
often add a piquant quality to the narrative, as, for instance, 
in the case of the Diary of Gideon Welles. Even if that book 
was, alas, so heroically, if necessarily, expurgated, enough 
was left in the great vinegar cruet to free the reader's mind 
of any doubts as to what the vindictive old secretary thought 
of his various associates, at the same time that he throws a 
great deal of light on our national history. 
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Of this entertaining sort is the Diary of Ezra Stiles, con- 
densed and carefully edited by that scholarly historian, Dr. 
Franklin B. Dexter of Yale. He has cut the apparently 
endless manuscripts down to three large volumes of about 
600 pages each, with a later volume of itineraries and cor- 
respondence. To read all this looks like a task, but it proves 
a privilege. Stiles was born in North Haven in 1727. He 
graduated at Yale in 1746, studied theology there, and served 
the college as a tutor from 1749 to 1755. In the latter year 
he was called to be pastor of a Congregational church in 
Newport, R. I. From there he fled into Massachusetts in 
1776, when the church and city were abandoned. In 1777 
he was chosen president of Yale College, and he held the 
office until his death in 1795. He was one of the prominent 
men of those stirring times — ^the correspondent of Washing- 
ton, Franklin, Noah Webster and Putnam, host for John 
Adams, guest of Rochambeau, and meeting on terms of social 
equality whoever was active in affairs. 

When it appears that only a small part of the diary is 
given in the 1,800 pages of condensation, the reader is sur- 
prised that the man could have done much but write it, and 
yet it is in fact the record of an astonishingly busy life — a life 
busy with outside affairs, and yet with hours upon hours 
every day given to study and reading and searching for facts. 

His entries begin with mention of his reading of Hebrew, 
and by and by he marks down his daily life. He says : 

Yesterday I finished, & this day I begin again to read the Bible 
in Course in my Study. My daily manner is, first, in the Morning 
to offer up secret Prayer to God — then, calling my Family together, 
read a Chapter in the Bible in Course and Perform Family Prayer 
then read by myself one to 3 or 4 Chapters in Course with frequent 
reference to the Original Hebrew & Greek, with Commentators 
antient & modern; lately I have made much use of the Zohar, in 
which, with the Syriac, I now daily read a portion. This usually 
brings me to X or XI o'Clock before noon. Then I walk abroad & 
visit. After dinner I read an hour or two, sometimes one Thing & 
sometimes another, & then visit. In the evening read an hour or two. 
Between IX & X attend Family Prayer. About XI retire to bed & 
commit myself & all to God in secret Prayer. 

But he was not the only member of the Stiles family who 
read the Bible, nor did his " reading in Course " suffice for 
the others, for we have this entry: 

July 31, 1793:— My daughter Ruth from 1775 to 1793 or in 18 y. 
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has read her Bible fourteen times through; and my Gr'D Eliza, aet. 11, 
has read it through five times. Emilia has lost her minutes, but has 
proby read it a dozen times & more, for she read it once a year for 
several y after 1775. My other children have read it sundry times. 
May God bless the Readg of this holy Book to them. My wife died 
in 1775. She read through the Bible five times the last four years of 
her life, once in about 9 or 10 months. Kezia died 1785 ; she read it 
through five times the last five years of her Life. Besides readg in 
Course privately in my Study, I read thro' the Bible in my Famy at 
family Morning Prayers from 1760 to 1791, Eight times, or once in 
four years. My famy have had full opporty of being acquainted with 
the sacred Contents of the Bible. 

They certainly had. It reads like a race for a record, 
and we get a sense from this record of the piety of the good 
man, not to mention other suggestions it makes. Stiles' 
beautiful creed, as he occasionally records it, was one of broad 
charity to all his fellowmen, but his was not an altogether 
yielding nature. Baptists he sets down as guilty of obscurity 
in their doctrines. Methodists do not count for much, and 
Quakers are out of place in revolutionary times. But when 
he comes to Episcopalians his charity seems to evaporate. He 
refers indignantly to the spirit of Episcopal intrigue in the 
country; and, of a departed Episcopal friend, he notes that 
he had " a general acquaintance with divinity, but was not 
deeply read in it, was of indifferent parts, yet made a toler- 
able figure for a Church clergyman." Of Episcopalians in 
general he wrote forcefully though ungrammatically: 

I find the Ch of Engld in America, espy N Engld, inspired with a 
secular principle, unanimated with the Love of Jesus as much as with 
the Love of Dignities and Preeminence, making the ch an Asylum 
for polite Vice & Irreligion. . . The most profane Swearers & aban- 
doned Debauchees known, and continuing such, are welcome to the 
Altar. The greater part of their Converts in N Engld had fled from 
other Communions for Drunkenness, Swearing or other moral Scandal. 

Of the famous Dr. Joseph Bellamy of Woodbury, he 
wrote, on reviewing his life: " His nvmxerous noisy writings 
have blazed their day and one generation more will put them 
to sleep " — a remarkable mixture of metaphors without any 
confusion of the sentiments they convey. So much for his 
all-embracing charity and universal toleration. Indeed, those 
sentiments do not appear pervasive of that period, however 
general they may be now. He tells us that Rev. Mr. Dwight, 
being asked why he did not communicate with the church of 
Northampton, said he'd as lief communicate with the devils 
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in hell, and he relates that in 1764 the church in Guilford 
was so Congregational that they " beset old Dr. Rossetter's 
house and would have shot him, because he was a Presby- 
terian." 

Dr. Stiles had an investigative disposition and his mind 
was intensely active. He studied natural sciences, calculated 
ellipses and other celestial phenomena, and made instruments 
for their observation, measured the snow and rain and heat 
and cold, sought travelers to find out from them about distant 
people, had his own notions about the Ten Tribes and wanted 
the notions of other people, attended post-mortems and 
surgical operations — the operations first, however; and al- 
ways wanted to know. For instance, hearing of an immense 
audience in a church, he secured measurements of the floor 
and gallery space and, allowing the minimum for each 
person, proved that not half those declared to have been 
present could have been there — and this to aU appearances 
in a spirit of love of accuracy rather than through profes- 
sional jealousy. When jarred by an earthquake, he found 
he had written a line of a letter during the agitation ( some 
of us wovdd have stopped writing) , and then he figvu*ed how 
long it took him to write a line on that piece of paper, and 
concluded that that was the length of time of the shock. 
He was deeply interested in the past and was sure that the 
history of the world, " especially such a small world as this," 
could be put into two moderate volumes, according to the 
dignity and genius of history — and he could do it. 

He was very curious about the Jews and associated with 
them a great deal. He paid particular attention to their no- 
tions of the appearance of the Messiah, a good many of whom 
were anxiously and hopefully awaiting the event in those 
days. In 1764 one put it down for him to happen in 1783, 
and another in 1794. A rabbi told him that the date was 
uncertain, but, if all nations were at war and universal tumult 
and confusion existed, then he would expect it immediately. 
If this rabbi were alive, he would surely be on the lookout 
now. Stiles says that the Jews in Newport were wont to 
open all their doors and windows in thunder-storms for the 
coming of the Messiah; but those who visit that fashionable 
resort now have become richer and burglars have become 
more abundant, and so this approachable custom seems to 
have been abandoned in view of the later conditions of living. 

The simple credulity of this wise man calls for some notice 
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before coming to realities. He tells of meeting a man, who 
was long a captive of the Indians, who assured him that his 
captors had brought him to a custom of eating but once in 
forty-eight hours. Another visitor blandly told him that he 
had eaten nothing for twelve and a half days. 

At that period they were xmearthing many great skeletons 
along the Hudson river and further west. Of course, we 
should say now that these were of mastodons. Dr. Stiles 
scornfully notes that " while others think these bones come 
from quadrupeds, I suppose them to be human." He rested 
his belief on his uncle's statement to him that, according to 
the Indians, there had Uved about 240 years earlier a mon- 
strous person, as high as the tops of pine-trees, who would 
hvmt bears till they took to the trees and then would catch 
them with his hands. Further, an old Dutchman had told 
him of the same giant, and of how he would compel the little 
Indians to bring him two deer for a meal or else he would 
kill and eat an Indian himself. Such a man must have had 
big bones. Q. E. D. 

He soberly records that at Gloucester, a jury indicted 
a monkey for spreading small-pox, which was a capital of- 
fence, and when the monkey, being formally arraigned, stood 
mute, he was foimd guilty and condemned and executed — 
and, he adds, he was guilty, too. 

Dr. Stiles met one of the chief physicians of the British 
forces before hostihties broke out, who told him that, with 
others in London, he had entered naked a place heated for 
drying bullocks' blood. They carried with them a vessel of 
cold water and a thermometer. The heat was 260°, or 48° 
above boiling. They were in the place eight minutes without 
scorching or ill effects as to respiration. The cold water 
boiled. When they came out, they sweat profusely — which 
seems altogether credible, although a trifle overdue. This 
tale of heat can be matched by an entry of an opposite sort 
in the diary of Cotton Mather. He records that one day he 
attempted a secret fast before the Lord, but it was so ex- 
tremely cold, in what he describes as a warm room, that, with 
a big fire blazing, the sap froze on the ends of the logs as 
the heat forced it out. The fast was deferred. 

Passing by for a little the enlightening glimpses of life 
in and leading up to the Revolution, which would themselves 
make a volume of the largest interest, we come now to Stiles' 
presidency of Yale. The offer came to him in a flattering 
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way, and was one of three dpportvmities among which he had 
to choose in 1777. He might be pastor of the Newport 
church, when it should reassemble, or settle in Portsmouth, 
or be president of Yale. Of the last he wrote: 

I have no more resolved in my Mind whether I am qualified for 
such an office than for that of a prime Minister or a Sultan; or 
whether I should on the whole be desirous of it; considering the 
Smallness of the Salary and the great and complicated Difficulties & 
Labors which attend it. An hundred & fifty or 180 Young Gentlemen 
Students is a Bundle of Wild Fire not easily controlled & governed — 
and at best the Diadem of a President is a Crown of Thorns. 

He accepted, however, after much parleying which succeeded 
in making his choice unanimous. 

The double compliment lay in the fact that every member 
of the corporation voted for him, and that he was first named 
for the office by infiuential members of the Legislatm-e, which 
was the seat of hostility to Yale. In June, 1778, the Yale 
corporation sent what he calls a caravan and a wagon with 
$500 for moving expenses to convey him and his family from 
Portsmouth, N. H., to New Haven. On the 9th of June 
he paid all his debts, freed and liberated his "man Newport," 
and visited and took affectionate leave of about sixty families, 
and next day set out with his seven children. Then follows 
one of his strangest entries. On this short trip of eleven 
days, including one abstemious Sunday, accompanied only 
by small children, he records taking four and one-half pints 
of rum, seven bowls of punch, two cyders, two bowls of 
toddy, two beers, two plain liquors, two flips, and twelve 
bottles of wine. Scarcely anywhere else does he refer to any 
other drink but tea. The hilarity of a lifetime was compre- 
hended in this brief journey. He seems to have enjoyed it. 

He was inaugurated in July, 1778. A procession, led by 
students and closed by ministers and " respectable gentle- 
men," marched to the president's house and escorted him back 
to the chapel. The oath was administered. Trustee Wil- 
liams, in Latin, handed over the college to his care, and in 
Latin he received it. He adds : " This ended I sat down in 
the president's chair in the Desk, put on my hat and called 
for the orator. Student Dana then ascended the stage and 
delivered a congratulatory address in Latin. Then I arose, 
took off my hat, and made a Latin oration upon the Encyclo- 
pedia of Literature, in doing which I was 34 minutes. All 
was conducted without any indecency." 
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For a long time there had been jealousy of Yale, espe- 
cially in the Legislature, because the college was conducted 
by a self -perpetuating body of trustees made up entirely of 
Congregational clergymen. The threat was frequent that 
a new college would be established at Hartford. But Stiles 
was given to understand that, if he would take the place, 
opposition would cease. But it did not. 

The recurring agitation was one of his many burdens and 
the crisis did not come imtil 1792. In that year the State 
offered to give a considerable stun of money on condition 
that the governor, Ueutenant-governor, and six senior 
" councillors ", subsequently called senators, should be added 
to the corporation. This was agreed to, though one member 
of the corporation foresaw the day when " by intrigue the 
control might pass to a majority of civiUans." With the 
change accepted, the corporation that year for the first time 
conferred a theological doctorate upon an Episcopal clergy- 
man. Rev. Richard Mansfield. In 1871 the six senators gave 
way to six alumni, elected by their fellow graduates. In 
1899 a " civihan," Dr. Arthur T. Hadley, was elected presi- 
dent, and there are now five clergymen and fourteen " civili- 
ans " in the corporation, the self -perpetuating board having 
elected laymen as fellow members. It was not until 1780 
that Yale gave an honorary degree to any man not a college 
graduate. 

Ijatin was the usual language for state occasions in the 
colleges, but he mentions attending a commencement at 
Harvard in 1770 (before he was Yale's president) where 
the bachelors were all dressed in black cloth coats of Ameri- 
can manufacture and three of them maintained a dialogue 
in Chaldee, after which the president " subjoined " a short 
speech in Chaldee. No Latin was used. 

There were occasional outbreaks by the students when 
Stiles's " bundle of wild fire " manifested itself. In 1780 a 
resident graduate had, as Stiles puts it, spoken " with less 
delicacy than was prudent " of the graduating ball, held an- 
nually in the statehouse, and had advocated a more polite 
gathering, whereupon a body of undergraduates took him 
under the college pump, " an high indignity, especially to a 
graduate." 

One feature of Yale life was the recvuring debates or dis- 
putes by the students, apparently conducted in the presence 
of the President. The subjects ranged all the way from the 
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stereotyped " Whether Knowledge Increases Happiness," 
and " Whether Adam's Sin Involved all Mankind," to the 
novel and interesting question for the probate coiui;: 
" Whether Lazarus after his Resurrection had a right to his 
former Estate." Unfortunately no conclusions are given. 

At one time Stiles says he was filling the duties of five 
professorships, and he records that Mrs. Stiles heard one of 
his classes in Hebrew. He also tells of examining Lucinda 
Foot of Cheshire, aged twelve. He found her well fitted to 
be admitted to the freshman class and gave her a certificate, 
in Latin of course, that contains the agreeable word " admit- 
teretur," but there went with it the qualifying clause, " nisi 
seams ratione." So they had a woman tutor in those days, 
but apparently the gentler students had to wait for later 
centuries. 

Students seem to have been examined individually by the 
president for admission, but theirs were not the only exami- 
nations in which he took part. Rev. James Wales, pastor of 
the Congregational church in Milford, was invited to be Pro- 
fessor of Divinity at Yale. He asked his church to call a 
council, but they declined. Then he asked if they would join 
him in calling one. They declined. Then he asked if he could 
call one, and they said he could call it, but it would make no 
difference, for they would not let him go anyhow. However, 
he decided to go, and went, whereupon the church sued Yale 
for 1,000 pounds. Pastors nowadays do not always find their 
congregations so eager to keep them. After he had accepted, 
the corporation gave two days to examining him, and here is 
the record : 

He was examined in the three Learned Languages, in the Sciences, 
party Math & Nat Philosophy, Ethics, Metaphysics, ancient and mod- 
em history — then in natural Religion & the Evidences of Revelation 
— then in positive Divinity, particularly the Doctrines of the Trinity, 
the Divy of Christ, praedestination & Election, the Fall and Recovy 
of man or Original Sin & the vicarious Atonement of X, Justifica 
through X's imputed Righteousness, special Grace in Conversion, & 
in general the Doctrines of Grace — then in casuistical & polemical 
Divinity — then ecclesiastical History & Ch Polity, & finally in personal 
& experimental Religion. 

He was imanimously approved. Regarding theological 

Juestions, one can turn back to 1771, when Rev. Samuel 
lopkins of Newport, with whom they did not all agree, was 

VOI-. ccvHi. — NO. 754 27 
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admitted to the ministerial body of the city. Here is the 
record: 

There was much conversa with Mr. Hopkins about his peculiar 
principles, but not as a Term of Admission — ^because we declared that 
his Admission did not imply an Approbation of his peculiarities, least 
of all that any of us believed them; but that, while we were agreed 
in being of the same Denomination, we could walk together in these 
friendly Meetings under an Indulgence of each one of his respective 
peculiarities. Mr. Parks, Campbell & Ellis contested the principle of 
passive Regeneration by the Spirit without light. Mr. Hopkins did 
not say it was without Light, but ascribed all Efficacy to the Spt 
and denied any Efficacy to Truth. The others considered this Con- 
sequence as flowing, viz: — that a man might be regenerated & yet 
during the intervening Time between regenera & Faith be in a state 
of Damnation — ^he might be regenerated, a partaker of the divine 
Nature and so a child of Gd, & yet at the same time a child of the 
Devil and unreconciled to Gd." — 

and so on for a great deal more. But this is enough to 
suggest the nature of ephemeral ministerial conversation in 
its lighter moments of social interchange. 

Among distinguished visitors at Yale was M. La Lu-' 
zerne, the Minister Plenipotentiary of France, who called in 
September, 1779. Stiles thought him not a very great char- 
acter, but had a long talk with his secretary, who told him that 
France didn't think it would be for the interest of Europe 
to annihilate Great Britain, nor for the public interest that 
Ireland should be dismembered from Britain and become a 
separate sovereignty. France did not want to enlarge her 
dominions — she was already as large as convenient for em- 
pire and government. At which Stiles sadly adds, " So I 
see poor Ireland is to be deserted at the last." Another visi- 
tor was Talleyrand, who came in 1794 after he had been 
driven from England by Peel's alien law. Stiles describes 
him as " a man of information, literature, calmness and can- 
dor — and very inquisitive." He took pleasure in telling his 
inquisitive visitor that in all New England, outside of Rhode 
Island, there " could not be found fifty and 100 pers6ns 
who could not read the Bible and cast accoimts." He was 
assured that of 25,000,000 in France, not 20,000,000 could 
read. No reason is given for excluding Rhode Island, where 
he had lived. Still another visitor was Thomas Jefferson, 
who came in 1784 and got an LL.D. in 1786 — " a most in- 
genious naturalist and philosopher, a truly scientific and 
learned man and every way excellent." However, there is 
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an entry ten years later saying Jefferson had retired in incon- 
cealable disgust, said he would never touch a newspaper 
again nor meddle with politics. In Jefferson's view, the 
system of omnia venalia. was rapidly approaching. 

The first mutterings of the Revolution seem to have come 
from North Carolina, where in 1769 the regulators rebelled 
against British laws enforced by Governor Tryon. Stiles 
expressed himself as full of sympathy with a people who were 
resisting oppression and tyranny " continued with rigor and 
Egyptian austerity." 

In June, 1772, while he was ministering at Newport, the 
revenue sloop Gaspee, on an unpopular errand, ran ashore 
off Warwick, and in the night she was set afire and destroyed, 
after which there were many threats from the officers and 
much uneasiness among the people. 

The Boston Tea Party came in 1773, when 342 chests 
went overboard in one and one-half hours, and was followed 
by similar demonstrations in New York, Philadelphia, and 
Portsmouth. 

But the real outbreak came in September, 1774. On the 
first of the month. General Gage, commanding the British 
forces in Boston, proceeded quietly in the early morning and 
removed the powder from the arsenal at Charlestown. As 
the story spread, it took on the misinformation that six 
citizens were killed by the soldiers. The uprising was in- 
stantaneous. Israel Putnam, hearing, on the third, of the 
incident of the first of the month, believed the story and at 
once sent a dispatch along the route to New York, arousing 
the people everywhere. It was read in churches, where it 
arrived on Sunday, and services were stopped. Putnam 
started with four friends on horseback for Boston. The news 
" spread like lightning," was in New York in seventy hours, 
and reached Virginia before the contradiction caught up 
with it. " Mr. McNeil of Litchfield " was at the time travel- 
ing to Boston, and he described the situation to Dr. Stiles 
as follows: 

He said he never saw such a scene before — all along were armed 
men rushing forward, some on foot, some on horseback; at every 
house women and children making cartridges, running bullets, making 
wallets, baking biscuit, crying and bemoaning, and at the same time 
animating their husbands and sons to fight for their liberties tho not 
knowing whether they should ever see them again. I asked whether 
the men were cowards or disheartened or appeared to want courage. 
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No. Whether the tender distresses of weeping wives and children 
softened, effeminated and overcame the men and set them weeping 
too. No, nothing of this — ^but a firm, intrepid ardor, hardy, eager 
and courageous spirit of enterprise, a spirit for revenging the blood 
of their brethren and rescue our liberties. All this and an activity 
corresponding with such emotions appeared all along the whole tract 
of above forty miles from Shrewsbury to Boston. The women kept 
on making cartridges, and, after equipping their husbands, brot them 
out to the soldiers, which in crowds passed along, and gave them out 
in handfuls to one and another as they were deficient, mixing exhor- 
tation and tears and prayers, and spiriting the men in such an uneff emi- 
nate manner as would even make cowards fight. He tho't, if any- 
thing, the women surpassed the men for eagerness of spirit in the 
defense of liberty by arms. 

Be it added that, when war really came, the women turned 
to and gathered in the harvest, as he says, with alacrity. 

In 1775 occurred the battle of Lexington, and war was 
on. The Rhode Island legislature, in July, 1776, adopted 
the Declaration of Independence, and only one member 
voted against such action. He thereupon ceased to be a 
member, for he was promptly expelled. Later, in 1777, 
according to the same narrator, the legislature of New 
Hampshire left its business unfinished, and by vote agreed 
to go oflf and join the northern Army. In the midst of the 
trials of the times comes Sam Adams and proclaims that he 
wouldn't trust even Washington too far, and gives warning 
to remember Caesar. A multitude of rvmiors was always in 
the air — peace proposals from England that never were, 
agreements of outside nations, that never did join, to join 
against England, plots and conspiracies, etc. There are 
himdreds of pages on the war as it came home from day to 
day to one patriotic citizen, and, patriotic he was — even if, 
when New Haven was invaded and the professor of divinity, 
Dr. Daggett, was " captivated " and stabbed, this particular 
patriot succeeded in getting a horse and riding several miles 
out of town. 

Many incidents are recorded, of course, that have no 
relation to the war. In 1795 the yellow fever scourged New 
Haven as it did other northern cities. The pathetic account 
of how one home and another was devastated is sgid reading 
even at this late day. There were several outbreaks of an 
epidemic that undoubtedly was what we have come to call 
the grip. Once it spread as far as Bermuda. Smallpox was 
the usual thing. Stiles and his whole family underwent 
inoculation. 
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In May, 1782, there was a remarkable dark day all over 
New England, and from noon to two o'clock candles had to 
be lit. The only explanation that he even suggests is that it 
happened simultaneously with a series of forest fires. The 
story recalls our yellow day of September, 1883, which also 
came after forests had been burning for weeks. 

For some time growing mulberry trees and silk worms 
was the custom, and Mrs. Stiles received from England a 
piece of silk ten and one-half yards by twenty-three inches, 
of green ducape, " striped and spriged," and woven from 
silk she herself raised. 

In August, 1775, Stiles received a letter, written in Latin 
to avoid falling into hands of those who might misuse the 
information, telling him about an invention by David Bush- 
nell, Yale 1775, of a submarine ; and, speaking of inventions, 
in 1781 he was by letter informed of " an improvement of 
common well pumps into a fire engine, sufficient to extin- 
guish the fire of a burning house and also water an adjacent 
garden; expense $10." 

A Captain Tucker told him that he met near New Orleans 
an Indian who spoke French and English and wrote Latin, 
and — here is the more surprising part — ^who commanded the 
Indians at Braddock's defeat at Fort Du Quesne. He had 
been a student at Harvard. 

George Whitefield, the evangelist, came to America while 
Stiles was settled in Newport, and the people had him preach 
in Stiles's church, although he refused to give his own permis- 
sion. He says that Whitefield preached over 17,000 sermons. 
His funeral in Newburyport was a great occasion. 

Stiles expressed himself as willing to celebrate on any 
day the birth of Christ, but he took no stock in the traditional 
December 25th : since, " if our Lord had desired His birth 
celebrated on any particular date. He would have let the 
date be known." 

And so one might go on with random quotations, but this 
paper will close with Stiles's curiously obsequious letter to 
Benjamin Franklin, and Dr. Franklin's interesting reply. 
Stiles writes to Franklin imder date of 28th January, 1790: 

You know, Sir, I am a Christian ; and would to Heaven all others 
were as I am, except my Imperfections and Deficiencies of moral 
Character. As much as I know of Dr. Franklin I have not an Idea of 
his religious Sentiments. I wish to know the Opinion of my venerable 
Friend concerning Jesus of Nazareth. He will not impute this to 
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Impertinence or Improper Curiosity, in one who for many years has 
continued to love, estimate & reverence his Abilities and Literary 
Character, with an Ardor of Affection bordering on Adoration. If 
I have said too much, let the Request be blotted out and be no more. 

Franklin answered him under date of March 9, 1790, and 
said: 

You desire to know something of my religion. It is the first time 
I have been questioned upon it. But I do not take your Curiosity 
amiss, and shall endeavor in a few words to gratify it. Here is my 
Creed. I believe in one God, Creator of the Universe: That he 
governs the World by his Providence. That he ought to be wor- 
shipped. That the most acceptable Service we can render to him, is 
doing good to his other Children. That the Soul of Man is Immortal, 
and will be treated with Justice in another Life, resptg its Conduct 
in this. These I take to be the fundamental Principles of all sound 
Religion, and I regard them as you do, in whatever Sect I meet with 
them. As to Jesus of Nazareth, my Opinion of whom you particularly 
desire, I think the System of Morals & his Religion as he left them 
to us, the best the World ever saw, or is likely to see ; but I apprehend 
it has received various corrupting changes ; and I have, with most of 
the present Dissenters in Engd, some Doubts as to his Divinity; tho 
it is a Question I do not dogmatize upon, havg never studied it, & 
think it needless to bother myself with it now, when I expect soon 
an Opporty of knowg the Truth with less Trouble. I see no harm, 
however, in its being believed, if that Belief has the good Consequence, 
as probably it has, of making his Doctrines more respected & better 
observed, espy as I do not perceive that the Supreme takes it amiss, 
by distinguishing the Believers, in his Govt of the World, with any 
particular Marks of his Displeasure. I shall only add resptg myself, 
that, havg experienced the Goodness of that Being in conducting me 
prosperously thro a long Life, I have no doubt of its Continuance 
in the next, tho without the smallest Conceit of meriting such Goodness. 

He wrote this in March, and, in the April that inune- 
diately followed, the " opportunity of knowing the truth," 
which he expected so soon that he did not care to theorize 
about it, came to the old philosopher. 

Charles Hopkins Claek. 



